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any case it is only during school hours — a small part of the child's 
day — that the board of education exerts its influence. Dr. Addison 
pointed out that under the bill there were two categories of services — 
those to be transferred forthwith, and those for which room would 
be made later on; and he warned the committee that to put too 
much on the shoulders of the new ministry at the outset might be 
to risk a breakdown. But as a matter of fact it was felt by many 
medical men on the introduction of the ministry of health bill that 
the medical inspection of school ohildren and young persons formed a 
necessary part of the duties of any ministry of health; while it may 
be recalled that dissatisfaction with the provision for the medical 
treatment of school ohildren under the board of education was strongly 
expressed in the House of Commons in July last, on the report stage 
of the education bill, and led to its recommitment in this respect. 
The standing committee of the House of Commons have moved, 
perhaps, with more directness than anticipated, but when the bill 
was drafted no doubt those in charge of the task expected to .encounter 
opposition at this spot. The amendment, which we welcome' -as a 
step taken now which it was intended to take in the near future, will 
be reviewed on report. 



MENTAL HYGIENE LEAFLET FOR TEACHERS. 

Impressed by the important part winch teachers can and should 
play in the development of mental hygiene, the Public Health Service 
has prepared the following circular designed to give practical assist- 
ance in this important field of public health. It is suggested that 
State and local health officers, educational authorities, and others 
interested in promoting mental hygiene reprint this circular in the 
form of a leaflet and distribute it widely among school teachers in 
their respective communities. 

SIGNIFICANCE OP SOME MENTAL TRAITS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

The Teacher's Responsibilitj'. 

Because school constitutes so important a period in the develop- 
ment of a child's personality and because the dominant symptoms of 
a number of well-recognized types of mental disorders may be con- 
sidered as perversions of certain traits of character common to all 
children, teachers should learn to recognize faulty traits of character in 
developing children. For example, the prominent characteristic of 
a certain type of insanity is an excessive activity, both physical and 
mental, which is associated with lack of power for prolonged mental 
concentration. In the depressive form of this same mental disorder 
self-depreciation is exhibited in inordinate degree; and still another 
type of insanity is characterized by seclusiveness, reticence, lack of 
contact with the present, and introspection, with satisfying fancies, 
substituted for normal healthy interests. 
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Furthermore, it is quite generally accepted that the imperfect 
mental adjustment exhibited by a number of individuals who are 
incapable of the highest citizenship, though not insane in the proper 
interpretation of the term, is largely due to the lack of proper mental 
training during childhood. 

What Constitutes Personality. 

The composite of all the traits of character exhibited by an in- 
dividual constitutes personality, and this is determined not only by 
heredity but by the impress of all the extrinsic factors that influence 
physical and mental growth and development. The recognition of 
the influence of these factors furnishes the key to the preventive 
measures, which constitute the modern program in mental hygiene. 
While all persons have the ability in greater or lesser degree, to 
recognize personality, only few persons are qualified by observation 
and experience to correctly interpret personality. For example, 
in the case of an intimate acquaintance it is often possible to fore- 
tell his ox her mental reaction to new experiences. Personality, 
therefore, is largely habit of thought and conduct. -Unfortunately, 
in the case of children, faulty habits of thought and conduct are not 
generally recognized by parents or teachers who may bo expected to 
correct them. 

Development of Personality. 

The development of personality may be divided arbitrarily into 
several periods such as (1) prenatal, (2) birth and infancy, (3) pre- 
school, (4) school or preadolescent, and (5) the period of adolescence. 

Good and bad influences operating during the first two of these 
periods leave no conscious impress upon the individual, and during 
the third period the results are largely stored in subconscious memory. 
Sickness or injury to either the mother or the child during the first 
two periods may modify the mental development of the child and, 
operating during infancy, may likewise interfere with the normal 
mental attributes of after life. 

The training given a child during infancy and the preschool age, 
his environment, his associations, his fears, his likes and dislikes, the 
amount of rest and play, and the occurrence of disease all enter into 
the development of his personality. Although these influences are 
probably beyond conscious recall, nevertheless they are reflected by 
his mental adjustments of later life. 

School Life. 

The future character of a child is beginning to manifest itself when 
he reaches school age, the so-called preadolescent stage of develop- 
ment. It is at this time that the opportunity of all others presents 
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itself to the teacher not only to impart the principles of a sound edu- 
cation, but also to take an important part in the building of a sound 
character for future men and women. This is because faulty traits 
of personality which may be corrected in their incipiency, if neg- 
lected tend later in life to become crystallized into habit. In order 
to impart this training, however, the teacher should become familiar 
with the significance of certain childish tendencies and their r61e in 
the development of undesirable traits of character. It may be well, 
therefore, to describe a number of childish traits that are frequently 
observed and trace their molding into undesirable habits of thought 
and action through failure of educators properly to interpret their 
significance. 

Fidgety children.— Teachers should ever bear in mind that the 
impulsiveness and everchanging activity of a number of so-called 
fidgety children are but symptoms of mental fatigue. Normal chil- 
dren are active, impulsive, and inquisitive. This is nature's method 
of education, and children, therefore, should be allowed to exercise 
these mental traits. Rigid discipline tends to curb natural activities 
which then seek outlets in other more or less roundabout ways. 
For example, too rigid discipline tends to cause the harboring of 
resentment against and disregard for those in authority. When once 
discipline is relaxed, the child, Imping failed to learn to control his 
impulses, frequently .finds himself in difficult and compromising 
situations. 

Disciplinary measures should follow the form of substituting desir- 
able activities for undesirable ones. To do this effectively, the 
teacher, besides having an understanding of personality, should be 
able, by the exercise of tact and judgment, to secure attention and 
discipline without apparent effort and without the knowledge of the 
child. This is especially important when the impulsiveness and ac- 
tivity of the child are so marked as to attract attention. 

Children normally concentrate on the thing at hand, but under 
the artificial restraints of school life they may lose the ability and 
desire to do this, and become unstable in the direction of their activi- 
ties. The evidence of fatigue must be watched for and prevented 
by assigning short tasks that should always be carried to completion 
and these followed by short periods of relaxation. The tasks should 
be gradually lengthened, commensurate with the development of the 
child and made more difficult; otherwise the changing activities 
symptomatic of fatigue will become crystallized into an unstable 
personality characterized by faulty thought and aimless purpose. 
In other words, the natural concentration exhibited by the child 
should be encouraged and his normal activities should be wisely 
directed toward useful ends. 
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A child who has already developed a faulty habit in this respect 
should be trained so as to be less easily distracted and his natural 
ability to concentrate should be strengthened by directing his energies 
along productive lines. Failure to do this will allow the habit to 
become fixed because of the unconscious tendency of such a child 
to find an outlet for his excessive energy along the path of least 
resistance. This leads to an inability to adjust himself to the normal 
routine of life in later years. 

Self-conceit. — The teacher will frequently encounter a child who at 
home exhibits a marked attachment for either his father or mother 
and as a result is seldom subjected to disciplinary measures. In 
school, children of this type often show a like fondness for the teacher 
or for older children and are made jealous by the attentions of their 
favorites to other children. In a number of instances such attach- 
ments are but a manifestation of the spirit of selfishness and self- 
aggrandizement. These children are frequently arrogant and cruel to 
their playmates and are disliked by them. 

Teachers should exercise great care to prevent the development of 
unusual attachments by children at school and substitute for this 
tendency a desire for normal conduct in respect to their fellow 
pupils. They should carefully avoid making pets of them and 
endeavor to teach them to subordinate their own likes and dislikes 
in proper degree as relating to other children, and to realize that 
others are entitled to as much consideration as themselves. In the 
case of a number of such children, neglect of this precaution will 
result in abnormal mental reactions in later life which will be sources 
of much unhappiness, discouragement, and difficult adjustment to 
social and economic requirements. 

Introspection and seclusiveness. — Children are naturally imagina- 
tive. The fancies of a child are many and varied and serve a proper 
r61e in the intellectual and emotional development. Unfortunately, 
i;ihe fancies may assume an improper trend fraught with serious con- 
sequences. This fact is brought out when it is recalled that children 
as a rule do not harbor resentment, but naturally attempt to settle 
their quarrels by argument. On the other hand, a number of chil- 
dren do harbor resentment when their power of self-assertion has 
been stunted through following the lines of least resistance in the 
settlement of childish disputes and discords instead of meeting them 
frankly and squarely. The children of this type are given to so-called 
day dreams and reflections over supposed wrongs. They weave 
fancies about supposititious injuries which give a species of satisfaction 
and contentment. These fancies, unless properly directed, ultimately 
become fixed habits of thought which make for poor mental adjust- 
ment in after life. For this reason, any system of training of children 
should take into consideration then imaginative faculties and the 
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tendency to build air castles and weave fancies. When properly con- 
trolled these are healthy substitutes for the whimsical and capricious 
longings of childhood that may ultimately result in mental malad- 
justment. For this reason the real or fancied wrongs of children 
should be settled without delay, the discomforts and discords should 
be smoothed to the satisfaction of the child and he should be en- 
couraged to make confession of his feelings and desires. 

Although children suffer a natural degree of shyness and a certain 
timidity during the formation of an acquaintanceship it is usual for . 
them to adjust their relations with other children for themselves. 
When the natural desire of children for social intercourse is not 
encouraged or is undeveloped other children will tease them and tor- 
ment them, if allowed to do so, or will have nothing to do with them. 
If a child is able to assert his rights he is taken into the fold by com- 
mon consent and becomes a part of the flock. If, however, he is not 
encouraged to overcome shyness and timidity and to assert himself 
these faulty traits of character become more and more marked. The 
child becomes seclusive largely because of the greater opportunity 
afforded him to weave fancies about his insufferable lot. Later in 
life the habit of introspection thu3 formed serves as a mental pitfall. 

The wise teacher should note seclusiveness in children and the ten- 
dency of other children to leave them to this fate. If the true 
meaning of this is not understood, and if through sympathy she 
makes the mistake of encouraging a child by adopting him, as it were, 
as her protege, the child soon looks upon the teacher as a substitute 
and clings to her as a protector and the tendency to indulge in reflec- 
tions over his supposed wrqngs is encouraged. Dependence in this 
respect will increase with advancing ago until it becomes a fixed habit 
of infantile tendencies. 

The school regime, including play, should be so adjusted that other 
children will recognize the needs of these unfortunate ones and en- 
courage them to take their place among them, thereby developing 
the stunted social traits so that they may eventually exercise a de- 
sirable degree of self-assertion. 

It will be observed that this article has been limited to the traits of 
personality which relate to the method of an individual 's energy out- 
put, his estimate of himself, and his ability to bring himself into har- 
monious relation with the thought and pursuits of others. Other 
traits will be considered in another article. 



VICTORY IS WORTH THE PRICE. 



